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IVORY TOWERS 


HE action of several leading Protestant denomi- 
nations on social questions indicates great 
sensitiveness to popular waves of emotion. 

In 1934 the Congregational-Christian churches at 
the Oberlin Conference adopted a constructive pro- 
gram of social action which conservatives in the recent 
Mount Holyoke Conference unsuccessfully challenged. 
The progressive program of two years ago has been 
retained and supplemented by an educational policy, 
stressing church attendance and deepening of in- 
dividual spiritual life. 

The Methodist General Conference at Columbus 
declared “‘a pact of peace’ between the progressive 
and conservative wings in the church. This is a self- 
consoling appraisal of this body’s action on social 
questions. Four years ago the conference called upon 
the church to “stir the consciences of mankind to 
create a social way of life in which all men shall have 
opportunity to develop their capabilities to the fullest 
possible extent.’”” The report adopted advocated ‘‘the 
fullest possible cooperative control and ownership 
of industry and the natural resources upon which in- 
dustry rests.”’ The action of the Columbus conference 
has been characterized as “neatly neutral.” 

In the light of this action it is not surprising that 
the board of education was reorganized this month 
to the conservative tempo. Bishop Edgar Blake, the 
progressive and efficient president of the board for 
eight years, was replaced by Bishop Adna W. Leonard, 
an extreme conservative. 

The Northern Baptists at St. Louis were carried 
along on the same emotional wave which swept the 
Methodists into a quiet eddy. Their resolution on war 
had no teeth, and they passed over the social question 


by recommending that it be studied by local churches. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly put into the 
background matters relating to the social order and 
pushed to the fore the spiritual interests of the church 
in a cultural and evangelistic program. 

In calling attention to the above facts this writer 
is advocating neither the progressive nor the conserva- 


tive church program for social’action. He is simpl 
pointing out the dangerous situation which confront 
the churches—namely, they are being swayed to 
much by emotion. 

There has been no essential change in the morz 
and economic conditions in the country in the las 
four years to warrant this wave of reaction. To b 
heaven-bent for a new earth wherein dwelleth indus 
trial and social righteousness only when the economi 
depression is darkest is too stagey to make man 
converts to the faith. 

George Richmond Gros 
* 


RAISING THE STANDARDS OF THE MINISTR‘ 


MEETING of. considerable importance to th 
churches of the country was recently held i 
Chester, Pennsylvania. It was the bienni< 

conference of the theological seminaries of the Unite 
States and Canada, and was undoubtedly the mos 
important meeting of that body since it was first or 
ganized nearly twenty years ago. 

It is without doubt true that the Christian min 
istry, which ought to be the most elevated and exactin 
profession, has lagged far behind such professions a 
medicine and law in its educational requirements. / 
study made a few years ago revealed the fact that th 
academic preparation of Protestant ministers in thi 
country was steadily declining and that an alarmin: 
proportion of preachers had no college education. 

This alarming condition stirred a few men to ac 
tion, and the conference which recently met at Cheste 
was determined to do something about the situation 
The Committee on ‘Accrediting Theological Semi 
naries” brought in a rather drastic report which wa 
adopted with only a few minor changes. 

Its recommendations in brief are as follows: 

‘First, candidates for the degree of B. D. o 
S. T. B. must have the standard college degree o 
A. B., B. S., or its equivalent. They must presen 
what has been called the standard liberal arts subjects 
such as English, foreign language, philosophy, science 
ete. 

Second, the theological school in order to receiv 
accreditation must give at least a three-year strict: 
post-graduate course. 

Third, the school must have at least four men o1 
the faculty giving full time to the teaching, and a 
least four general fields must be covered; viz., histori 
cal, biblical, theological, and practical. 

Fourth, the school must have adequate library 
class rooms, and endowment. 

Two brief comments may be made in regard t 
the action of this conference. 

First, its determination to raise standards o 
preparation for the Christian ministry is wholl: 
commendable, and it is certainly to be hoped that i 
will be successful. 

Second, perhaps the committee has gone too fa 
in the direction of setting up rigid regimentation alon; 
old or classical lines. There is great need of experi 
mentation in this as well as in other fields, and it i 
certainly to be hoped that new fields of study and nev 
methods of approach will eventually be not only recog 
nized but encouraged. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 
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Russia’s Land of Promise for the Jews 
John Lyons 


We] This insular conception still motivates many 
m4) of us when we begin to think of Soviet Russia. 
The appreciation of an accomplished fact need not 
make one a Bolshevik or a Communist, any more 
than a Fascist or a Hitlerite. The most stupendous 
“experiment” in human history is being successfully 
achieved in Russia. For the first time, a unified 
philosophy of life, focused upon a supreme goal, is 
actually being lived by one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of people covering one-sixth of the globe. 

This very singleness of purpose permits an op- 
portunism which clarifies the Soviet government’s 
policy toward the “Jewish problem.”’ Last spring, the 
Soviet Ambassador to this country stated that ‘‘in our 
country there is no Jewish problem; all nationalities 
participate in Soviet construction and at the same 
time their socialist culture is developing in national 
form.” 

More than one hundred nationalities are estab- 
lished in separate state entities, all collaborating for 
the same goal, and preserving their own racial and 
national cultures. The Jews share in this policy as 
their prerogatives of citizenship, and not as a means 
of helpfulness to an oppressed race, nor as a generous 
gesture which might set an example to the rest of the 
world. 

The younger generation in the U. 8. S. R. has 
grown up under a regime where neither the Jew nor 
any other racial minority has been used-as a scape- 
goat to turn the attention of the suffering masses 
away from the real causes of their misery. They 
possess not a trace of the anti-Semitic feeling which 
may still linger among the older generation from the 
ezarist days, but which is kept in restraint because in 
Russia today anti-Semitism is a crime on the statute 
books and prosecuted as such. The Bolsheviks say 
they will not be diverted by any artificial impediments 
to progress which the former government used with 
sadistic persistence among the ignorant masses. The 
groms, when Jewish homes were plundered and 

naming men, women and children mistreated and 
rtured, are all ended. The Jew in Russia today is as 
3 as any other citizen of that country. 
- Some seven years ago, Jewish leaders of the 
Soviet Union projected a settlement where Jewish 
national aspirations and Jewish culture might develop 
nder its own self-government and its own leaders, 
equally with other national groups in the U.S.S. R. 
On the border line of Manchukuo, in the Far 
n Territory of the U. S. S. R., an area three 
nes the size of New Jersey was set aside as the 
ewish Autonomous Territory of Biro-Bidjan. Bor- 


dering this territory is an immense virgin land capable 
of considerable expansion. Biro-Bidjan could now 
absorb 200,000 immigrants if the land could be cleared 
and housing put up to supply the settlers. 

Its present population, consisting of 18,000 Jews 
and 35,000 from other nationalities, occupies 95,000 
acres of cultivated land, compared with 35,000 acres 
cultivated in 1928. When a population of 50,000 
Jews is reached, the Soviet government has agreed to 
establish Biro-Bidjan as a full-fledged State or Re- 
public among the present Soviet States. 

The Government agency in charge of Jewish 
settlements, known as the Komzet, chose the Far 
Eastern region because there the colonists could not 
dispute the land with some ancient inhabitants nor 
displace some other racial groups. There may be 
other reasons which the critics of Biro-Bidjan raise— 
namely, as a “buffer state to Japan in case of war,”’ 
or as a necessity for colonizing a sparse section—but it 
would seem that if the Jewish settler were selected to 
repel Japanese troups, Russia is doomed in advance. 
Another organization in Russia, a voluntary body of 
citizens, known as the Ozet, whose purpose it is to as- 
sist Jewish settlers and settlements, cooperated with 
the official Komzet in its selection of the Biro-Bidjan 
site. There are Jewish farm colonies in other parts of 
Russia, organized in the early days of the Soviet 
Union with American capital. Biro-Bidjan, however, 
is a distinct state unit of the U.S. S. R. and is not a 
colony within some other state unit. It is a Jewish 
government in itself. 

As for the climate of Biro-Bidjan, it is true that 
the temperature ranges from forty degrees below zero 
to ninety-five degrees above, but this is not very much 
different from the climate of southern Canada or 
North Dakota. As a matter of actual fact, the 
climate of Biro-Bidjan is dry and very healthy, with 
abundant sunshine all the year around. The winters 
are clean and vigorous and there is a six weeks rainy 
season during the summer. | 

Government operation in Biro-Bidjan is rapidly 
clearing the swamps, building up the soil and con- 
structing wonderful roads. Hundreds of millions of 
rubles are being spent for this purpose, perhaps not 
alone to help the settlers but also to insure a mobile 
Red Army in case of invasion. The great military 
center of Kahabarovsk is over a hundred miles away, 
and is a source of confidence and assurance to the 
settlers. The entire region receives the benefit of these 
improvements. 

Biro-Bidjan is extremely rich in coal, iron, graph- 
ite, marble, gold and other mineral reserves. It is a 
self-sustaining country with its immense timber 
lands, hot sulphur springs, great supplies of fish in its 
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rivers, game and fur-bearing animals. The land is 
fertile, growing wheat, oats, soya beans, maize, po- 
tatoes and other vegetables. Carpeted with fragrant 
wild flowers everywhere, this is the largest honey- 
producing center in Russia. 

The official language of the courts, schools and 
post-office is Jewish. The Russians, Koreans, Chi- 
nese and Yakuts, the latter having escaped from 
Japanese-ruled Manchukuo over the border, live in 
harmony and understanding among their Jewish 
fellow-citizens. When the province was established, 
workers and peasants, Christians, Moslems and Jews, 
from all sections of the Soviet Union, sent presents and 
greetings to the new settlement. The U.S.S8. R., a 
land of slogans, had another one: ““The whole Soviet 
Union is helping to build Biro-Bidjan.”’ And the crux 
of the idea behind Biro-Bidjan is that it is being built 
by the government, and is being treated the same as 
any other integral state of the Soviet Union. 

The splendid achievements of the Zionists and 
the Jewish colonists in Palestine are being duplicated 
in another form in Biro-Bidjan. Those who visit 
Biro-Bidjan are impressed with the rapid growth 
of the embryo state and by the enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness of its pioneering population. The one hundred 
primary and secondary schools attended by 13,000 
children, the 108 kindergartens and nurseries, the 
sixteen libraries, eighty-two health stations, fifteen 
hospitals and eight moving-picture theaters, and daily 
newspapers, all attest to the enterprise and energy of 
a people supported by a willing government—a people 
which has been freed from the intolerances, hatreds, 
prejudices and persecutions of the past. 

Schools of medicine, metallurgy, mining, agricul- 
tural research and pedagogy are training the Biro- 
Bidjan youth in the sciences and practical arts. Under 
the second Five-Year Plan, Biro-Bidjan is being de- 
veloped as one of the chief centers of both the heavy 
and light industries of the Far East. Industrial 
plants are now being constructed on a large scale. 

The settlement of Jews in Biro-Bidjan is entirely 
voluntary. No one need stay if he wishes for any 
reason to move elsewhere. Up to 1934, over 18,000 
Jews emigrated to Biro-Bidjan, and only 7,000 re- 
mained in the province, the others moving to other 
parts of the Soviet Far East. In 1935, 8,000 new Jewish 
settlers arrived in Biro-Bidjan and practically all have 
remained. The pioneering difficulties are being grad- 
ually conquered, making it easier for the new settlers 
to remain. 

If the problem for the Russian Jew is more or less 
solved, what of the millions of Jews in Poland, Ger- 
many, Lithuania, Latvia, or Rumania? In these 
Fastern European countries the Jews are not wanted, 
and this obsession is expressed in the constantly re- 
ported calamities which beset them. Not until a 
complete change takes place in the economic, political 
and social structure of these countries, will the Jews 


take their rightful place as useful, intelligent citizens © 


to be treated equally with all other citizens of the 
country. In many respects, the plight of the Polish 
Jew is even worse than that of the German Jew. 

The removal of the oppressed Jewish families 
from Eastern Europe and Germany is the problem 
before the world. In the economically depressed 
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countries of Furope, where entire populations are at 
the lowest ebb of earning power, it is essential that 
as many Jews as possible shall be sent to permanent 
homes in Palestine or Biro-Bidjan, in order that the 
pressure upon the remaining population shall be 
lessened and thereby reduce the anti-Semitic feeling 
upon the remaining Jewish families. = 

That is why the American Committee for the 
Settlement .of Jews in Biro-Bidjan was organized by 
Jews and non-Jews of all classes, many of whom may 
not be sympathetic to the Bolshevik movement. 
This committee is concerned with one objective only, 
to send as many Jewish families from Poland, Ger- 
many, Rumania and elsewhere in Fastern Europe to 
the newly created Jewish Autonomous Territory as its 
funds will permit. The committee is not in competi- 
tion with Palestine. On the contrary, it believes that 
all those who want to go or can settle in Palestine 
should do so, because it realizes that to many Jews, 
especially the religious Jews, Palestine is their home- 
land. 

It is difficult to obtain certificates of entry to 
Palestine. While there is a requirement of a large 
sum of money for every family entering Palestine and 
other quota restrictions, there is also a scarcity of 
work for the average immigrant. 

Through an arrangement worked out by the 
American Committee with the Soviet government, 
non-Russian Jewish families will be permitted to settle 
in Biro-Bidjan under unusually easy conditions. All 
that the Soviet government asks from the American 
Committee to settle a Jewish family in Biro-Bidjan, 
is the sum of $200. This sum defrays the cost of 
transportation for the twelve-day journey, feeding the 
family en route, providing medical attention and even 
taking care of them during the initial days of their 
settlement in the new country. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union will provide each 
family with a home, an acre of land for their own gar- 
den and household equipment to furnish the home. 
Fmployment will be waiting the adult members in 
agricultural .enterprises or industrial plants, and in 
schools, libraries, laboratories and other professional 
centers. 

With the acceptance of a family selected for Biro- 
Bidjan, it acquires thereby Russian citizenship en- 
titling all the members to all privileges of citizenship 
in the Soviet Union. After a period of three years, 
settlers who are unable to acclimate themselves will 
be transferred to any part of the Soviet Union they 
wish. 

Whatever motives the Soviet government may 
have, the fact remains that refugee Jews now find 
another haven. Why question motives in a time of 
emergency? Perhaps the Jews of Russia foresaw the 
tragic trek of their foreign brethren and anticipated 
a haven for them as well as a cultural unit for them- 
selves. Refugees to Biro-Bidjan from Poland or 
Rumania would find the language, the people and even 
the climate not very dissimilar to their own, but they 
would find an ascending scale of rehabilitation for 
themselves, a renaissance of life itself for the children. 

Many Jewish leaders are concerned with the re- 
ligious problem in Biro-Bidjan. Ambassador Troy- 
anovski recently stated in New York City that there 
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was no persecution for religious reasons in his country. 
“Everybody has the right to exercise his religion,” 
he said. “There are Orthodox priests and Jewish 
rabbis. Churches, synagogues and mosques may be 
maintained by private societies and conduct their 
ites freely. People are under no compulsion to go to 
church or stay away from church.” Religious leaders 
‘maintain that because Hebrew is not taught to the 
young, and is treated only as another foreign language 
when attending college, the children of Biro-Bidjan 
are deprived of the very “essence of traditional 
Judaism,’’ and that the use of the Yiddish jargon is 
inadequate and “corrupts Jewish culture.” 
_ ' For most of the Jews who are likely to settle in 
Biro-Bidjan, the Yiddish language and not the He- 
prew is their everyday means of communication and 
‘expression, and, probably, the majority would find 
‘Hebrew as foreign as Russian itself. Notwithstanding 
the magnificent heritage of the Hebrew language and 
its great historical connotations, it finds its truest 
reason for existence, its real home, in Palestine. 
Outside of Palestine, Biro-Bidjan is the one place 
in the world where Jews are wanted as settlers, and 
this fact must be kept in mind as the essential con- 
‘sideration in this discussion. The colonists them- 
‘selves will have to solve their own problems of re- 
ligious instruction and the learning of Hebrew. Un- 


doubtedly Jewish life will be oriented to a collectivist 
environment reflected in all the ways of life in Biro- 
Bidjan. 

In an interview given to the assembled journalists 
on May 7, 1934, by M. I. Kalinin, the President of 
the Central Executive Committee of the U.S. S. R., 
when the new Jewish Autonomous Territory of Biro- 
Bidjan was proclaimed, he said: 

“As a result of the establishment of the Jewish 
autonomous territory the Jewish people will become 
consolidated and acquire all the attributes of a na- 
tion. It will give a new impetus to the blossoming of 
Jewish culture. Personally I believe that in ‘about 
ten years hence Biro-Bidjan will be the cultural home 
of the Jewish masses. 

“Biro-Bidjan will no doubt grow to be a pros- 
perous territory, and the Jewish population there will 
have none of those peculiar traits characteristic of the 
Jews in Poland, Ukraine and White Russia under 
ezarism. The hardships connected with conquering 
this yet raw, but exceptionally rich, province will 
hammer out a new type of Jew. The present pioneers 
in mastering this new region will create a strong and 
healthy generation.” 

Thus speaks the official head of one of the great 
nations of the world which has backed up its words 
with deeds. The future is with them. 


. A Liberal’s Idea of God 


| A Layman’s Sermon 


SO any of us who can remember our changing 
conceptions of God from the bewhiskered old 
patriarch, as we thought as small children, 
m} to our present notions, or who have given 
‘serious attention to the race’s conception of God, as 
indicated by changes from Abraham to Isaiah to Jesus, 
the thought that God is a growing revelation is 
‘commonplace. Not so, however, to many individuals. 
‘To them one is a heretic if he has an inquiring attitude 
toward God, and so they commit him to perdition. 
‘They are quite content to accept as final the truth as 
‘it was once revealed to the saints. ‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” describes their 
conception. 

We have the familiar Hindu fable of six blind 
‘men reporting their observations of an elephant. 
John Godfrey Saxe has told of these men in rhyme. 
Each of the six sensed a single characteristic of the 
nimal and reported it as the whole. 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right 
And all were in the wronz! 


So oft in theologic wars, 
The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an Elephant 
_ Not one of them has seen! 


J. R. Shannon 


Where, then, shall we turn for.a guide? Who am 
I, that I should presume to direct one’s thinking? I 
would have one note that I am discussing a liberal’s 
idea of God, not the liberal’s idea of God. So far as I 
know there is no conception that all liberals hold. 
In fact, a true liberal does not hold any conception; 
being a conscientious seeker after truth, he modifies 
his conception as more truth is revealed to him. 

All thoughts that come from others to aid our 
thinking are products of human brains. Such, even, is 
true of those thoughts recorded in the Bible. In 
that source we find it stated that ‘‘God is king of all 
the earth’’; “Our God is the God of salvation”; ““God is 
the author of peace’”’; ‘‘God is a spirit”’; ‘God is love.” 
But these statements can mean nothing to anyone 
except as he interprets them in light of his own ex- 
perience. 

In presenting a liberal’s idea of God, I shall not be 
dogmatic or try to argue. We don’t want argument; 
we want light. My own conception is ina process of 
evolution, and I can present my idea only as it is in its 
present stage of development and as I can command 
language to describe that. 

We find a cue to a liberal’s idea of God in a state- 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte, although I hardly re- 
gard him as a liberal or as a godly man. One day when 
he was being harassed by his generals coming time after 
time to ask, ‘“Now what shall we do?” he is reported to 
have said, ‘“‘Who tells me what to do? I am guided 
only by the very nature of things.” Tome, God is just 
that: the very nature of things. He is not the creator 
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of the universe that exists apart from it, but the uni- 
verse itself, with all of its materials, forces, and laws. 
He is “a great impersonality, never offended at any- 
thing, which ‘Ole Man River’ ‘just keeps rollin’ 
along.’’’ It is just the very nature of things. I like 
to call it zsness. 

Cne of the most important aspects of zsness is 
cosmic integration. Some thinkers call cosmic inte- 
gration God; I eall it only an important aspect of God. 
Cosmic integration is evidenced in physical science by 
the mutual attractiveness of atoms, the poles of an 
electric magnet, the affinity of stars that holds them in 
their circuits. Maybe Kipling had this in mind when 
he spoke of ‘‘the God of Things as They Are.’”’ Cosmic 
integration is evidenced in biological science by the 
unified functioning of independent cells, such as ostec- 
blasts, phagocites, or the neurones of the autonomic 
system. Maybe Tennyson was thinking along this 
line when, in speaking of the flower plucked from the 
crannied wall, he said: “Jf I could understand what 
you are, root and all, and all in all, I should know 
what God and man is.’”’ Cosmic integration is evi- 
denced in human relationships by brotherly love and 
friendship. Lowell quite evidently had this in mind 
when he spoke of “that thread of the all-sustaining 
Beauty that runs through all and doth all unite.” _ 

But the whole is greater than any of its parts. 
God is more than cosmic integration. The harmony 
of colors, the harmony of sounds, and the harmony of 
mathematical proportions, for example, are not a 
product of man’s whim; they are a part of the very 
nature of things. They simply are. Man has nothing 
to do with it. The same is true of the moral law. Im- 
manuel Kant said two things filled him with breathless 
awe. ‘They were the starry heaven and the moral law. 
In similar vein is the utterance of Fmerson: “Cut of 
the heart of Nature rolled the burdens of the Bible 
old.” Even the taciturn Coolidge must have been 
thinking along this line when he said, “Legislatures 
do not make laws; they do but discover them.” 

An example of this truth lies in the command. 
* ment, “Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 
A little personal experience is in point. In the summer 
of 1918 I worked at a coal mine doing work which was 
necessary to enable regular diggers to proceed. There- 
fore, it was necessary to work on Sunday. Since I 
could not have Sundays off, and since I sorely needed 
the money, I decided that I might as.well work every 
day all summer. But after about a week of regular 
toil I began to feel a desire for a day of rest and change. 
The monotony of day-in-and-day-out work at the 
same job became irritating. I did not dislike the work 
or the surroundings, but after about ten days every 
cell in my body demanded a change. I wanted a day 
off so much that I should have sacrificed two days’ 
wages if necessary. Therefore, I took off Wednesday 
every week. I did not feel any special urge to spend 
that day at worship, but I learned. that the human 


mechanism was attuned by the very nature of things 


to demand one day of rest and variety in seven. 

Many orthodox conformists observe the sabbath 
with great piety for the simple reason that “it is 
written.”’ A liberal realizes that the law goes farther 
back than “‘the word.” It isa part of the very nature 
of things. It is a part of isness. It is a part of God. 


j 
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We may give the sabbath the trappings of awe anc 
solemn authority, but basically it is in the same clas: 
as our need for food and air. Its need is woven int¢ 
our physical make-up. 

That great martyr of liberalism, Robert G. Inger 
soll, parodied Alexander Pope’s well- known dictum 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” to “Ar 
honest god’s the noblest work of man.” I refer tc 
this as another reminder that I have given only my 
conception. I trust that at least my God is an hones’ 
god. I confess, though, that my God is not personal 
I do not expect the very nature of things to be changec 
to suit my ecaprice. Surely, “God is no respecter o' 
persons.”’ I must not be so presumptuous as to expec’ 
the very nature of things to be upset to suit my desire 
Rather must I upset my desires to bring them int« 
harmony with the very nature of things. I must fal 
in line with the universe. 

A word of warning is in order at this point. Or 
the whole man accepts the physical universe as it is 
but in the realm of purely social affairs takes it upor 
himself to make regulations to suit the desires of cer. 
tain fanatical or influential members of his group 
He attempts to regulate the garments one must weai 
in public, the behavior one indulges in on Sunday 
the knowledge one is permitted to obtain on such < 
mooted topic as birth control, the manner in which the 
laboratory technician administers death to a guine: 
pig. Even worse, he legislates to compel college stu 
dents to study the arts of war, to send soldiers t« 
foreign soil to collect the debts of private entre 
preneurs, to safeguard the monopolistic interests o 
a vested predatory clique that fattens on the exploita 
tions of children and unfortunates, to imprison < 
citizen for expressing sympathy for a strike. Thess 
are not laws not made by man, eternal and in the 
heavens. They are not a part of the very nature o 
things. Quite the reverse. They are not laws at al 
in the true sense. They are counterfeits, usurpations 
Only those statutes can long abide which rest on th 
eternal. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ 
Only that which is of the very nature of things shoulc 
have our allegiance. Nothing else can endure. 

A liberal seeks to know what God would requir 
of him by learning more about the very nature o 
things. Among various other elements of zsness, th 
liberal seeks to know what social and moral matter. 
are basic and inexorable. He does not seek to impos 
regulations but to discover laws. He says, as di 
Jesus, “Not my will, but thine, be done.”’ He doe 
not rush to the legislature to lobby for fanatics anc 
self-seekers. He does not engage in debates. He seek 
the truth, wherever it may lead. When he sings, i 
he sings, “Where he leads me, I will follow,” there i 
real meaning in his words. He sets the pattern fo 
those who would know God. 

May we, then, seek diligently to separate th 
truth from the false. May we be conscientious seeker 
after that truth which is not made by man and i 
eternal. In this search we must leave preconceiv 
notions open for revision as more light appears. W. 
may have ideas, and in some instances rather clearl 
delineated, but it is not finished. Let us contin 
open-mindedly in the prerer es pumas 
tion. 


- 
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Forward to Channing Unitarianism! 
Clarence M. Vickland 


PGOME time ago, during a controversy between 
“left-wing” and “right-wing’’ Unitarians, and 
#| to a considerable degree today, those of the 
Gage) “right” exhorted those of the “left” to return 
to ‘Channing Unitarianism.” Iam beginning to be- 
lieve that the advice was reasonable. 

The following quotations may be found in “The 
Life of William Ellery Channing, D. D.,” by his 
nephew, William Henry Channing (The Centenary 
Memorial Edition), published by the American 
Unitarian Association. 

St. Croix, March 17, 1831. . . . I am glad you feel so dis- 
inctly and strongly the degraded condition of what are called 
he highest classes. Amidst some refinements of manner, they 
are so wanting in elevation of sentiment, in perception of spiritual 
excellence, in the consciousness of their solemn obligations to the 
less favored classes of society, that it is time for the friends and 
ministers of enlightened religion, laying aside equally all flattery 
and all bitterness, to seek their reformation by every instrument 
of persuasion, reasoning, and heart-searching reproof. I hope 
you will make no compromise with wickedness in high places. 
‘There it is intrenched, and thence a pestilential influence spreads 
through the whole mass. I write too fast to weigh my words; 


but Iam not in a cynical fit; I give you my deliberate convictions. 


| 


Boston, September 6, 1835. . . . The actual, present evil, 
the evil of that worship of property—this nobody sees; but ap- 
pearances of approaching convulsions of property,—these shake 
the nerves of men, who are willing that our moral evils should be 
perpetuated to the end of time, provided their treasures be un- 
touched. I have no fear of revolutions. We have conservative 
principles enough at work here. What exists troubles me more 
han what is to come. . . . What offends me most is the wisdom 
which scoffs at all attempts to improve society, derides freedom, 
‘and wraps itself up in epicurean ease... . 


1839. The rich man has no more right to repose than the 
poor. He is as much bound to labor as the poor; not to labor in 
the same way, but to labor as really, as efficiently, as intensely. 
Iam tempted to say more intensely, because he has a sphere so 
much wider and nobler opened to him. No man has a right to 
seek property in order that he may enjoy, may lead a life of in- 
dulgence, may throw all toil on another class of society. This 
world was not made for ease. Its great law is action, and action 
or the good of others still more than for our own. This is its 
law, and we violate it only to our own misery and guilt. 


Dr. Channing’s views of the cooperative experi- 
ments of his day are also enlightening, indeed stimu- 
ating. 


St. Croix, April 6, 1881. . . . I have thought this view of 
Slavery favored Owen’s social system, for the two have some 
common features. The slaves are fed from a common stock, 
work on common ground, have their labors assigned by a super- 

ntendent. The differences are, that Owen’s superintendent is a 
select committee; here it is a master; and according to Owen the 
hole community share alike, whilst here the master monopolizes 
Imost everything. . . . The system, bad as it is, excludes 
aupers. ...I1 do not approve Owen’s means; but his end, 
yhich is to insure the comforts of life to every member of society, 
nd to do this by moderate labor, is earnestly to be desired. . . . 
| That a new era is opening on us, or that the fuller de- 
lopment of the present is before us, we cannot doubt. I wish 
d help men to understand the present age, that they might 
e with its good tendencies and withstand its evil ones, 
is a great work. 


~. 
5 


Boston, March 31, 1832. . . . the old principles of property 
are to undergo a fiery trial, . . . . the monstrous inequalities of 
condition must be redressed, and . . . . greater revolutions than 
the majority have dreamed of—whether for good or evil—are 
to be anticipated. . . . 


Boston, February 27, 1841. . . . Your ends, objects, seem 
to me important. I see, I feel, the great evils of our present 
social state. The flesh predominates over the spirit, the animal 
‘over the intellectual and moral life. The consciousness of the 
worth of the human soul, of what man was made to be, is almost 
wholly lost; and in this ignorance all our social relations must be 
mournfully defective, and the highest claims of man yery much 
overlooked. I earnestly desire to witness some change, by which 
the mass of men may be released from their present anxious 
drudgery, may cease to be absorbed in cares and toilsfor the body, 
and may so combine labor with a system of improvement that 
they will find in it a help, not a degrading burden. I have for a 
very long time dreamed of an association, in which members, 
instead of preying on one another, and seeking to put one another 
down, after the fashion of this world, should live together as 
brothers, seeking one another’s elevation and spiritual growth. 
But the materials for such a community I have not seen. . 


In view of these quotations, which could be mul- 
tiplied from the works of Channing, can there be any 
doubt as to where this founder of organized Unitarian- 
ism in America would stand, were he alive today, on 
the questions which stir up so much dissension within 
our fellowship? Dare anyone assume, in the light of 
his abundant liberalism, that Channing would throw 
his influence on the side of reaction and oppose the 
Program of Social Action of the Department of Social 
Relations? Or oppose the “‘injection of social issues’ 
into the spirit of liberal religion? Can anyone find in 
his life or works an excuse for ‘“‘straddling the fence” 
on the great questions which concern this period of 
“divine discontent with things as they are’’? 

On the contrary, it would appear to me that those 
who cry “Back to Channing Unitarianism”’ as a justi- 
fication for inaction or reaction had better change the 
slogan to “Forward to Channing Unitarianism!” 
Channing himself was fully aware of the dangers of 
stagnation within the Unitarian body when he wrote: 


September 10, 1841, Old Unitarianism must undergo im- 
portant modifications or developments. Thus I have felt for 
years. Though an advance on previous systems, and bearing 
some better fruits, it does not work deeply, it does not strike 
living springs in the soul. This is perfectly consistent with the 
profound piety of individuals of the body. But it cannot quicken 
and regenerate the world. No matter how reasonable it may 
be, if it is without power. Its history is singular. It began as 
a protest against the rejection of reason—against mental slavery. 
It pledged itself to progress, as its life and end; but it has grad- 
ually grown stationary, and now we have a Unitarian Orthodoxy. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at or deplored, for all reform- 
ing bodies seem doomed to stop, in order to keep the ground, 
much or little, which they have gained. They become conserva- 
tive, and out of them must spring new reformers, to be perse- 
cuted generally by the old. With these views, I watch all new 
movements with great interest. 


I trust that these views of William Ellery Chan- 


ning will not seem too radical for Unitarian readers of 
The Christian Register. By all means, let’s have more 
of “Channing Unitarianism.”’ 


’ 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


A THEODORE PARKER UTTERANCE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Will you kindly permit me to say a word 
in your columns about Dr. Cornish’s 
powerful address, “Our Approaching De- 
cisions,’ delivered at the May meetings. 
I did not hear the address, but it has just 
reached me in pamphlet form. It has 
thrilled me. It seems to me a prophet 
Isaiah word, a John the Baptist word, a 
Savonarola word, a Theodore Parker word, 
an inspired word from God himself. I 
am convinced that we must heed it, or 
perish. If we will all, ministers and 
churches together, go forward in its spirit 
of mighty faith, in its spirit of daring and 
consecration, we shall win; the future will 
certainly be ours. In th t spirit we simply 
must go forward. 

I am glad the address has been printed 
as a leaflet and circulated in that form. 
Free copies of the leaflet may be obtained 
from 25 Beacon Street. 
‘ J.T. Sunderland. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * 


SANCTIONS vs. MORAL SUASION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I answer the question of O. A. 
Hammand in his discussion in The Register 
of June 25 on the prevention of war? He 
asks: ‘‘Is anyone able to detect any differ- 
ence in principle between law enforcement 
in city or state with the use of force if 
necessary, and the proportionate applica- 
tion of force between nations?” 

There is a “difference in principle” not 
difficult to detect, a difference seen by the 
wise makers of our Constitution and 
recognized in that instrument, a difference, 
therefore, which it would seem that 
Americans especially should never ignore. 
It is this, a vitally important truth to be 
grasped by those who would rid their 
minds of current war fallacies, viz., that 
force is properly applicable only to in- 
dividuals, not to whole populations of 
men, women and children. 

Senator Borah presented a resolution 
in 1923 which began thus: ‘‘Whereas in 
our Constitutional Convention of 1787 it 
was successfully contended by Madison 
and Hamilton that the use of force when 
applied to people collectively, that is to 
states or nations, was unsound in prin- 
ciple” . On two grounds the Fathers 
held that the coercion of a state was un- 
sound in principle, first, that it was unjust 
because undiscriminating between inno- 
cent individuals and guilty, and second, 
that it was impracticable because of the 
strength of the states singly. These two 
reasons are valid against the sanctions or- 


dained in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

When Mr. Hammand says that the 

“united group of nations of the world in 
collective action can enforce sanctions,” 
he forgets the axiom that “the whole is 
equal to the sum of all its parts.”’ 
_ Not “all its parts’’ except one part! 
The one part excepted may conceivably 
equal or even overbalance all the other 
parts put together. Unless there be an 
invasion from Mars, which seems unlikely, 
it can be at most only “the united group 
of nations of the world’”’ minus one nation, 
the nation that is to be disciplined, that 
can execute sanctions. No guaranty is 
possible that the one wrong-doing nation 
will not have one or more allies. And 
what if that one nation be the United 
States? Or the Soviet Union? Hither 
could withstand the united force of the 
rest of the world until civilization perished. 
Even Italy, relatively very vulnerable, has 
successfully defied the League. 

The alternative to these sanctions is not 
necessarily to let the offending nation 
continue its misdoing without any hin- 
drance, as Mr. Hammand asserts. Far 
from it! Moral sanctions may and should 
be employed. In world public opinion, en- 
lightened and outspoken and unforgetting, 
there is a sanction vastly more effective in 
behalf of justice than boycotts and battle- 
ships and bombs. ‘‘Who overcomes by 
force, hath overcome but half his foe.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

ie gk. 


THREE CHOICES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius in The Register 
of July 9 presents a most effective criticism 
of a letter of mine published in The Register 
of June 18, upholding the contention that 
the only way to secure peace is through 
the possession of an overwhelming monop- 
oly of force, in other words, through one 
army and one navy, in the same hands, 
much stronger than any other. 

He does not in any way destroy the 
truth of the contention. He simply empha- 
sizes the enormousness of the price we 
must pay in the world as it now is for 
peace. 

And, in so doing, he strengthens the ar- 
gument for an international police force, 
under international government, which, 
having won the allegiance of the peoples 
of the world, will cost per capita less in 
blood and treasure. Those who want to 
investigate the practicality of this proposal, 
are referred to various publications, in- 
cluding a monthly magazine, issued by 
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the New Commonwealth Society, Inc.: 

Thorney House, Smith Square, West- 
minster, London, England. 

But, pending the organization of sucky a 
force, there are really only three choices 
open to Mr. Girelius and others who, with 
him, ardently desire peace in our time: 

(1) The execution of an act of faith. 
which shall say: We disregard the experi- 
ence of the past, and the valid laws of 
conduct drawn therefrom, and think peace 
can come by disarmament in a world of 
anarchy. 

(2) We think it so important that the 
United States be weak, and unable to 
fight, that we are willing to strip her of all 
her arms, and make her weak enough so she 
cannot resist. 

(3) We shall attempt to find out in what 
area it is practical for the United States to 
attempt to enforce peace, preferably by 
cooperation, if not by superior strength, 
and we will attempt to limit American 
armies and navies to the strength needed 
to control this area. The answer is the 
Western hemisphere, and it is probable 
that our navy is now far larger than is 
needed to control it. 


Lewis A. Dexter. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


BUCHMANISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

That vigorous editorial of Rev. Hugh 
Stevenson Tigner in The Register of June 
25 interested me much. Doubtless, how- 
ever, some of the readers of The Register, 
including a former editor, will disagree 
with Mr. Tigner’s diagnosis of Buchman- 
ism. 

For quite a while the writer has read 
about the movement. His. reaction, on 
the whole, is unfavorable. To his mind the 
subjective element in religious experience 
explains about all the phenomena in this 
widespread movement. Somehow to the 
writer this high-pressure sales talk of Mr. 
French is repugnant and a good deal of 
the other “‘testimonies” based upon the 
principle of throwing upon God the private 
perspectives of the testifiers, to borrow 
from Mr. Tigner his words in their es 
sential import. 

Mr. French may not be a Buchmanite in 
membership, but in practice he and hi 
followers are good Buchmanites. 
principle, many outside follow the same o 
similar slogans. ‘Slogans’ possess great 
value when not simply slogans. 

As in Christian Science, a self-hypnosis, 
the principle of auto-suggestion or of sug- 
gestion from others, a subjective ‘‘ex- 
perience” attributed to direct voice of 
God but in reality a throwing back of 
“hunch” already incubating in the re 
cipient of the “‘blessing’’ from God, seems 
to the writer to be a good explanation of 
the phenomena shown forth in the Oxford 
Group Movement. 


George L. Mason, — 
Orange, Mass, ‘ 
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_ Delegates to the Institute of Church- 
‘manship sponsored by the Unitarian 
_Laymen’s League at Star Island from July 
4 to 11 are agreed that this new venture of 
phe League promises to develop into one of 
the most genuinely helpful weeks held at 
the Shoals. The institute will be continued 
next year as a League project. The in- 
stitute membership this year included a 
-well-distributed representation of minis- 
ters and laymen, many of them sent by 
the churches as official delegates with ex- 
-penses paid. As the churches realize the 
practical benefits to be derived from rep- 
‘resentation at the institute, it is hoped 
that they will add automatically to their 
budgets the expenses of delegates. 

In lectures and conferences, considera- 
tion was given to such topics as church 
finances, the church budget, increasing 

church membership, the Sunday morning 
service, church attendance, church or- 
ganization, church publicity, the church 
school and the relations between the 
church and the organizations within it, like 
the League, Alliance, and Young People’s 
Religious Union. In the institute body 
were a number of men and women who 
have made themselves, by their enthusiasm 
and loyalty, specialists in certain depart- 
‘ments of church work. From these, 
leaders for the round-tables were chosen. 
A bibliography which covers church 
‘management in general, finance and 
church promotion, was distributed. 

_ Beginning early on the morning of 
July 4, a League Council meeting was 
held in the parsonage, with the president, 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, in the chair. Dr. 
Scott and some of the councilors remained 
throughout the week. William J. Burns 
of Topeka, Kans., arrived Saturday on the 
early morning boat, attended the council 
‘meeting, and left on the noon boat to re- 
turn to Kansas immediately. Phases of the 
Teport of the Commission of Appraisal 
were discussed and a special committee will 
make a further study of the report: Judge 
J. Ward Healey, Leominster, Mass., Arthur 
Shrigley, Philadelphia, Pa., and Frank L. 
ichardson, Newton Center, Mass. 

A series of daily lectures on the local 
ehurch, drawn largely from his own church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, was given by Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton, who distributed charts 
showing the organization of his society 
nto a multiplicity of departments with 
he head to which each is responsible, and 
howing the relation of his church to the 
ocial and welfare movements of the city. 
de also gave the institute members copies 
~ his church-school curriculum and 
abulated list of the church-school’s aims 
rthis year. These aims, studied out and 
rmulated by his religious-education com- 
ttee, are suggestive to other churches, 
or small, besides Cleveland. 
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Reetirnte of Churchmanship 
New Venture of the League 


The church school helps its pupils to 
acquire the following: An appreciation of 
the Bible as a treasure house of religious 
history and literature; an awareness of the 
presence of God in the every-day world 
as well as in the wonders of nature; a 
working knowledge of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus; a sympathetic understanding 
of the customs and beliefs of others; an 
inner strength and faith with which to 
meet personal problems; an 
skill for living, a reverence for their church, 
and an understanding of its functions and 


ARTHUR SHRIGLEY 


Honorary vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, who was editor, illustrator and 
chief contributor for TheFour Winds, daily 
paper of the League’s Insitute of Church- 
manship on Star Island, and who is shown 
here serving alsoaspressman. Mr.Shrigley 
gave one of the evening lectures and other- 
wise aided substantially in making 
the week a success. 


history, and a helpful interest in its ac- 
tivities; a joyous participation in the ser- 
vice of worship; a sensitiveness to present 
social problems which will lead to personal 
efforts toward their solution. Text-books 
for the school are from a variety of sources, 
with a few chosen from the Beacon Course. 

Mrs. C. E. Harrington of Waltham, 
Mass., led a particularly profitable round- 
table on church attendance at which a 
number of suggestions were made by the 
leader and the delegates. General em- 
phasis was placed upon giving young 
people something to do if they are to be 
drawn into the church. Mrs. Harrington 
referred to the Waltham volunteer junior 
choir which she organized and which has 
been functioning for seven years, with a 


increased ° 
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membership of thirty-six. As the young 
people go off to college the number is kept 
up by new members. Students at home for 
vacation are eager to rehearse and sing 
with the group. On leaving college they 
ask to go back into the choir. In the Wal- 
tham church, the parish clerk and two 
members of the standing committee are 
young people. The Y. P. R. U. annually 
sends two delegates to Star Island, and last 
year it gave the church new hymn books 
for the church school. 

Curiously enough, three architects had 
places on the program of the institute as 
evening lecturers: Denison B. Hull of 
Chicago, IIl., on ‘‘Church Architecture,” 
William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., on ‘‘Worship,”’ and Arthur Shrigley 
of Philadelphla, Pa., on “Religion and 
Ruins,” a lecture which was illustrated by 
slides. Mr. Shrigley served as editor of 
The Four Winds. 

A pre-view of the hymnal now being 
printed was given by Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels of Concord, Mass., who led the 
delegates in singing some of the old words 
set to unfamiliar tunes. Mr. Daniels called 
his talk ‘“‘Hymns Unitarians Have Never 
Sung.” He said that the hymnbook com- 
mittee has believed that often it is better 
to concentrate on the melody instead of 
harmonizing. Some of the hymns are 
unison songs and every tune in the book 
may be sung in melody. Hyman literature 
of every age and nation has been studied 
and the book will continue the best musical 
tradition. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia 
gave two addresses on the intriguing sub- 
jects: ““Does Religion Need the Church?” 
and “If Unitarians Were Unitarians.” In 
the latter he pointed out the intimate 
relation between faith and works, and said 
that what a man believes he is apt to be- 
come. If Unitarians knew their historical 
background they would have anxieties, 
but they would not lose their confidence. © 
Despite its mistakes, Unitarianism every- 
where has been devoted to the highest 
ideals at the cost of great sacrifice. It 
has been devoted to the cause of freedom 
and to a better way of personal and social 
living. A waning of liberalism indicates 
a need of reviving faith in man and his 
power to organize and direct his life. “If 
Unitarians were Unitarians,’’ Dr. Griffin 
thinks, their chief interest would be in 
education. They would believe that re- 
ligion has social implications and that a 
man must find a way to love his neighbor 
as well as to love God, and to walk justly 
as well as humbly. ‘‘If Unitarians were 
Unitarians they might not build great 
churches but they would build great and 
abundant lives,’’ he said. Dr. Griffin 
commented upon the six points in the 
Appraisal Commission’s report on which 
it thinks Unitarians would agree. 

Dr. Griffin, in speaking on ‘‘Does Re- 
ligion Need the Church?” said emphati- 
cally that the man who thinks he can live 
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religiously, yet get on without the church, 
is mistaken. He also said: ‘‘The church 
needs new and better ministers, but, it 
needs new and better congregations, first.’’ 

The institute preacher was Rev. Skillman 
E. Myers of Burlington, Vt., who spoke 
Sunday morning on “Spiritual Principles 
and Our Economic Order.” He feels that 
the world is coming to see the results of un- 
curbed acquisitiveness as the great menace 
to human well-being. Men have had their 
better consciences awakened and are not 
so insensitive to human values as their 
system is. 

Saturday evening Edward P. Furber and 
John W. Brigham, president of the Y. P. 
R. U., spoke on the subjects: The Church 
Challenges Youth” and “‘Youth Challenges 
the Church.” Mr. Brigham said that the 
great challenge of youth to the church is 
to give it the opportunity and desire for 
creative work. 

Two other forceful speakers were Dr. 
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Wilbur K. Thomas of Philadelphia on 
“The Relation of the Church to Political 
and Social Conditions,” and Rev. Albert 
C. Thomas of Fall River, Mass., on ‘‘Dare 
We Be Successful in Religious Education?” 
A lecture on “Planning Our Work and 
Working Our Plan,’ by Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Albany, N. Y., abounded in 
practical ideas. 

Sunday evening Dr. Scott formally 
opened the institute, describing it as ““The 
League’s New Venture,” and Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley of Boston spoke on ‘‘What 
Is Demanded of the Church Today?” The 
institute closed Friday evening with a 
banquet at which Carl B. Wetherell pre- 
sided, followed by an imitation of a popu- 
lar radio hour at which the talent of the 
institute body and of the hotel staff was 
abundantly displayed. The League will 
issue a syllabus of the Institute lectures 
and conferences early in the fall. 

Jessie E. Donahue. 


Young People Convene at Stai Island 


Capacity Attendance, Memorable Addresses and Good Fellowship 
Mark Opening Week 


The Young People’s Religious Union was 
fortunate in its weather at this year’s 
national conference at the Shoals, held 
from June 27 to July 4. Although the first 
of the week was chilly, there was little or 
no rain to limit the activities of the dele- 
gates. The hotel accommodations were 
stretched to their utmost possibilities to 
take care of the crowds who registered—a 
total of over 250 persons. The conference 
was more nearly national than usual, since 
the delegates represented twenty-four 
states and Canada. A girl from Honolulu 
probably was the first from Hawaii to at- 
tend Shoals conferences. California had 
five delegates; the Eastern Central states 
and New England had strong delegations, 
and large groups came from Baltimore, 
Germantown, Washington, Philadelphia 
and other cities. Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Virginia and many other 
states sent delegates. Dr. J. Nowell 
Manning of Waltham, Mass., chairman, 
kept all features of the program—inspira- 
tional, educational and _ recreational— 
running successfully. 

Most of the meetings, except candle- 
light and morning chapel in the meeting- 
house, were held out in the open, on the 
rocky slope by the John Smith monument, 
on the hotel porch, outside the church, or 
on the green near the Celia Thaxter me- 
morial gardens, which are doubled in size 
and beauty this year. 

At the banquet Friday evening the 
chairman for the 1937 conference was an- 
nounced—Allen B. Whitcomb of Wal- 
tham, Mass. A vice-chairman was also 
created, and Dr. Edward A. Holyoke of 
Omaha, Neb., will serve in that capacity. 
Other members of next year’s committee 
will be: Miss Kathleen Schurr of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y.; Donald Harrington of Chicago, 
Tll.; Otto Renner of Germantown, Pa.; 
Stanley Taylor of Stoneham, Mass., and 
Miss Ethel Dowd of Ottawa, Canada. An 
ovation was given during the banquet to 
C. Bernard Lewis of Providence, who goes 
to Oxford this autumn as a Rhodes scholar. 

Rev. William B. Rice, formerly treasurer 
of the Y. P. R. U., of *Dover, Mass., 
preached on Sunday morning and also 
gave a lively description of the history, 
tradition and physical charms of the Isles 
of Shoals on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Rice’s sermon was on “Nose Rings.’’ 
Men, like dumb brutes, are led by figura- 
tive nose-rings, he declared, even when 
they boast of their freedom. These con- 
sist of fear, prejudice, superstition, in- 
tellectual and moral timidity, and rings 
of other shapes and sizes. Once man 
realizes the unimportance of these pulls 
on his will he can throw them off. The 
nose-rings he wears are imaginary and not 
of iron. 

The two lecturers of the week were Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn and 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, gave an evening talk 
and spoke at the banquet. In addition to 
these lectures, some of the most valuable 
practical helps were received by the dele- 
gates from the leadership conferences con- 
ducted by J. Donald Johnston, Y. P. R. U. 
executive secretary, who led discussions on 
the lines of organization, both local and 
national, and their relations with each 
other. Delegates of high-school age dis- 
cussed personal problems and activities 
which make for the promotion of peace in 
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the world. Field secretary John W. Russell 
was in charge. A third set of daily con- 
ferences were for older students at college 
or of college age, in charge of Donald 
Harrington. 

A protracted directors’ meeting was 
held with John W. Brigham, president 
presiding and seventeen officers and di 
rectors from widely-distributed places 
in attendance. The board has decided to 
abandon the field-secretary plan in favor of 
utilizing regional representation. A na- 
tional conference in the Middle West, 
probably in Indiana, in 1938 is being 
planned. These, and the L. I. B. confer. 
ence to be held on Star Island beginning 
August 15 were subjects under discussio 
by the board and throughout the week. 

It was the privilege of the young people 
as in many years past, to share in “‘Uncle 
Oscar’ Laighton’s birthday observance 
on June 30. In honor of his ninety-sevent 
birthday he was given a handsome birth 
day cake and a purse of money by the 
conference. From many other friends 
Uncle Oscar received flowers, books, let- 
ters, greetings of many sorts. Among his 
prized gifts was a large portrait of himself 
painted recently by Edward Waldo Forbes 
of Cambridge, grandson of Emerson and 
nephew-in-law of Uncle Oscar. Mr. 
Forbes and his family and other relatives 
and friends of the island patriarch came to 
the Shoals to pay their respects to him. 

Dr. Snow, whose talks were given on the 
rocks in the late afternoon, dealt with 
“The Religion America Needs.” He de- 
clared that traditional Christianity has 
given form to the nation. The old-time 
religion absorbed men to the exclusion of 
moral and social questions. Men seek 
and always have sought earnestly for a 
Father, but dynamic America is not satis- 
fied with a miracle-working God who uses 
the church as his means of revelation. 
Whether agnostic, atheistic or Christian 
Americans want a God who fits in witl 
the things they know. Dr. Snow de- 
scribed the two types of churches whicl 
have developed: the sect type which tend: 
to be hostile to the community and cul. 
ture and which becomes a community ir 
and apart from the community; and the 
state or church type which maintains it: 
standards unchanged and assumes every: 
one’s interest in the community. Thi: 
type does not hold up the different ethic: 
of civilization, but interprets civilizatior 
as it exists. The tendency today is fo! 
each type to become like the other, with 
less emphasis on specific standards an¢ 
more on the church as an institution in the 
community. In his concluding talk Dr 
Snow declared that the public worship 0 
the church is indispensable to the m 
and spiritual health of the communi y 
One reason for the confusion and mot 
uncertainty of the times is the communi | 
neglect of worship. 

Dr. Lathrop’s morning lectures wi‘ 
upon a variety of themes and, like — 
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Snow’s, provoked long and eager dis- 
cussion. His first talk pointed out the 
mportance ‘of acquiring self-control and 
eae inner poise which no circum- 
stance can ruffle. One morning he dis- 
sed the elements which go into the 
oosing of a life mate. He took up some 
of the causes of broken marriages and de- 
scribed the gatherings of young people in 
preparation for marriage which he has in 
his own church. One important cause of 
trouble, the mother-complex, was dis- 
cussed. Dr. Lathrop declared that if a 
marriage is to be a happy one the husband 
must at the altar put his bride first. 
In another lecture Dr. Lathrop inter- 
preted the Christian as one whose sym- 
pathy and good will are international in 
their expression. ‘Christianity does not 
mean being good, loving God, doing justly 
—for all that is in Judaism,” he said. “It 
means in addition that the enemy can be 
Overcome only by good will aggressively 
expressed.’” When Jesus came, he dared 
tradition to show a new life in the terms of 
international relations. Dr. Lathrop dis- 
cussed one morning what he characterized 
the best social experiment of all time— 
that which is being tried out in Russia. 
_ The Sandpiper was published daily with 
BHugene A. Luening of Louisville, Ky., and 
Peter Samson of Berkeley, Calif., as 
editors. Chapel services in the morning 
and at candlelight were arranged by Jean 
Levy, Germantown, Pa., and Robert 
Lawson, Beverly, Mass. Among those 
who led these services were Dr. J. N. 
Manning, Waltham, Mass.; Merritt Cut- 
ten and Peter Samson, both of California; 
Otto Renner, Philadelphia; Donald Fiske, 
Hartsdale, N. Y.; Isabel Lion, Providence, 
R. I.; Miss Josephine Ross, Washington, 
D. C.; and others. Erna Koss of Quincy, 
Mass., and Sara Sensenig of German- 
town, Pa., were in charge of hospitality, 
and the social committee consisted of 
Dorothy Trumbull of Providence and Allen 
Whitcomb of Waltham. 
_ The sports committee, which conducted 
a baseball series, and tennis and pingpong 
tournaments, consisted of Virginia Smith 
of Beach Bluff, Mass., and Robert Foss of 
pring, Mass. Mrs. William B. Rice 
of Dover, Mass., and Mrs. J. N. Manning 
served as chaperones. 
) Jessie A. Donahue. 
* * 


_ CAPE COD SUMMER SERVICES 


The Barnstable, Mass., Association of 
Unitarian, Universalist and other liberal 
churches extends cordial invitation to 
summer residents and visitors who may be 
m Cape Cod during the summer to worship 
fith any one of several liberal churches. 
Barnstable: Unitarian. Founded in 
$39 by John Lothrop. Sundays at 11 
m. Weekdays at 7.30 a. m. Rev. 
onald C. MeMillan. 

vster: Unitarian. Sundays at 11 
Rey. Carl G. Horst. ° 
eans: Universalist. Founded 1833, 
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Sundays at 10.45 a.m. Guest preachers. 
Sandwich: Federated. Founded 1638. 
Sundays at 1l a.m. Rev. John M. Trout. 
Yarmouth: Universalist. Founded 1836. 
Sundays at 3.30 p. m. Rev. George B. 
Spurr. 


* x 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Little Boar’s Head, N. H.—Minis- 
ters conducting services at the Union 
Chapel during the coming Sundays will be, 
July 26, Dr. Morrison R. Boynton of 
Chicago, Ill.; August 2, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass.; August 
9, Rev. William W. Patton of Glen Ridge, 
N. J.; August 16, Rev. John Everrington 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; August 23, Rev. 
Wallace W. Anderson of Springfield, Mass.; 
and August 30, Dr. Johannes A. C. Fag- 
ginger Auer of Belmont, Mass. 

Littleton, N. H.—Services during 
August at the First Unitarian Church will 
be conducted as follows: July 26, Rey. 
Everett M. Baker, minister of the West- 
minster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R. I.; August 2, Rev. 
Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, Mass.; August 9, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of Barneveld, N. Y.; 
and August 16, 28, and 30, Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson of Plainfield, N. J. 

Fairhaven, Mass.—Preachers at the 
summer services of the Unitarian Me- 
morial Church will be, July 26, Rev. Er- 
nest S. Meredith of Watertown, Mass.; 
August 2, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New 
Bedford, Mass.; August 9, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; August 16, Bishop 
William F. Anderson of the. Methodist 
Episcopal Church; August 28, Dr. Owen 
W. Eames of Springfield, Mass.; and 
August 30, Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of 
Reading, Mass. 

Bar Harbor, Maine.—Services at the 
Unitarian church will be conducted as 
follows: July 26, Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; August 2, Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.; August 9, Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
August 16, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of 
Belmont, Mass.; August 28, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass.; and 
August 30, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church, 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


SENATOR FLETCHER: A TRIBUTE 

The nation knew Duncan U. Fletcher 
as a distinguished leader in public affairs 
who had served his state for twenty-seven 
years in the United States Senate. Senator 
Loftin made the announcement to the 
Senate last month that his colleague, 
‘Plorida’s grand old man,’ had passed 
away. He related that he had tried to per- 
suade Senator Fletcher to rest for a time 
at home, but “‘he remained here steadfastly 
performing his duty to the last, and in my 
judgment he died as he wanted to die, in 
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harness.’ Senator Borah said that “‘if 
ever a man sacrificed his life to his duties, it 
was Senator Fletcher,”’ and Senator Norris 
observed sorrowfully: “God knows we 
need more men like Senator Fletcher in 
the Senate.” 

There were many of us whose esti- 
mates of Duncan U. Fletcher were founded 
upon what we saw of him in private life, as 
a man who enjoyed his home and gained 
his greatest happiness in the devotion 
that existed between him and his wife and 
two daughters. How repeatedly have we 
seen them Sunday after Sunday in All Souls 
congregation participating with us in the 
services of the church and remaining after- 
wards to chat and visit with men and 
women of high and low degree who were 
among their treasured friends. The 
Fletchers have always liked nice people 
who were worth knowing, and they found 
not only a response to their highly religious 
ideals and faith, but a sympathetic and 
genuinely friendly companionship in this 
great group that stands for the best citizen- 
ship in the life of the Capital City of the 
nation. It was not a “Senator”? who 
ranked at the top in the affairs of the 
people of our church—it was the man, 
“Florida’s grand old man,’ who some- 
times was moderator of a church meeting, 
at other times one of the rest of us at a 
bazaar, supper, or evening meeting of one 
of the auxiliary groups. We knew that 
he was a high and ranking official in the 
national affairs of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, but that was like his political emi- 
nence—for the “best side”’ of a man is him- 
self, and not his place in the eyes of the 
world. The familiar and friendly contacts 
we were privileged to observe recorded the 
basic foundation of this man. He was 
always the same; lovable and companion- 
able among our church folks for nearly 
three decades. With a true sense of loyalty 
to his home city, his formal membership 
in the church and other organizations with 
which he was identified remained in Jack- 
sonville. 

“There has never been one more loved 
than Senator Fletcher,’’ Senator Robinson 
said with deep feeling, and this was a true 
expression of his close personal associates 
in the Senate. 

“This fine and gallant gentleman,” was 
President Roosevelt’s tribute to the man 
who was one of his closest friends. 

If All Souls’ Church should voice a 
single thought from the hearts of its people 
it would be, “‘a beloved Christian has de- 
parted from our fellowship.” 

J.E. Jones. 


* * 


Washington, D. C.—At a meeting of 
trustees of All Souls’ Church held July 14 
a resolution was passed of appreciation of 
the deep debt which All Souls’ Church 
owes Senator Fletcher, who during his 
lifetime was a devoted member of the 
church, serving as chairman of the Board 
and on many important committees. 
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R. E. DISPLAY GIVES 
ILLUSTRATION OF WORK 


The progress of Unitarian church schools 
in developing creat ve expression was 
shown in the artistic and original exhibits 
which were on display at the Department 
of Religious Education, 25 Beacon Street, 
during Anniversary Week, and which are 
also being exhibited at the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute at Star Island. 

Church loyalty, which has perhaps been 
too little stressed in the past, is evidently 
now being given educational emphasis in 
many schools. The age group varies. 
From Yonkers, N. Y., comes a cardboard 
model of the church made by primary 
pupils, with a very creditable attempt to 
copy the stained-glass windows. Evidence 
that this is more than mechanical hand- 
work is shown by the statements about 
the church in the children’s own words, “‘I 
think the church is a place we go to pray, 
and so we might not forget God, and to 
forget war.’’ There are interesting note- 
books on ‘‘Who First Thought of Churches” 
from Northboro, Mass.; and ‘Unitarian 
Church History” from the First Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Many nature-study exhibits have re- 
sulted from the use of the course, ‘‘God’s 
Wonder World.” Noticeably accurate and 
complete were the scientific charts from 
Winchester, Mass., on evolution and the 
creation. 

That the Bible is not beng neglected in 
our church-school teaching was evidenced 
in many illustrated verses of scripture, 
especially the Psalms. The children in the 
First Parish, Portland, Maine, have a 
thorough knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment, judging from the fine Bible note- 
books containing excerpts from each of the 
books of the Old Testament. The same 
group of girls who last year produced the 
beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘His Bene- 
fits,’ based on the Psalms, has now il- 
lustrated the Beatitudes. Of especial 
artistic merit were the illuminated poems 
and scripture from Manchester, N. H. 
From Syracuse, N. Y., came a great 
variety of original work.: 

An inspiration for a simple way to keep 
complete records is afforded by the year- 
book of the All Souls church school of 
New York, N. Y., and the artistically dec- 
orated attendance charts of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 

The book of the Religious Arts Guild 
with pictures of simple and elaborate 
church-schoo!l altars together with other 
pictures of chapel arrangements, will 
prove helpful to schools desiring to con- 
duct worship services in the proper en- 
vironment. Some beautiful, inexpensive 
English prints, suitable for centers of 
worship, are also on display. 

The literature table contains the best 
of the latest books for parents and teachers. 
Tulpa’s “Character Training” is a study 
in the philosophy and psychology of re- 
ligious education and character training. 


“How to Teach in the Church School,” by 
Vieth, and “Character Training Through 
Story, Study, Work and Play,” by Egan, 
are also in the religious-education library. 

The new Beacon Press and Pilgrim Press 
units suggested new methods of approach 
in teaching. Nor is the social note lacking, 
for there are the Headline Books of the 
Foreign Policy Association, on “‘Dictator- 
ship,” etc., and the University of Chicago 
Press pamphlets on such subjects as 
“Crime,” and ‘‘The Farm Business.” A 
table of Jewish religious-education ma- 
terials, very fine in print, form, and con- 
tent, suggested a source for new and help- 
ful material. 

It is probable that as much information 
as to teaching method and the content of 
religious education may be gained froma 
thorough study of these materials as from 
conferences and lectures. 

Grace E. Mayer-Oakes. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Miss Virginia Wallis Boyd was married 
June 29, at Hudson, N. Y.,-to Rev. Horace 
Westwood, Jr., minister of the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Miss Margaret Smith, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Dexter Smith of Chelms- 
ford, Mass., was married June 27, to Rev. 
Floyd J. Taylor, minister of the Unitarian 
churches at Chelmsford and Tyngsboro, 
Mass. ; 


Dr. and Mrs. George F. Patterson, who 
have been in Seattle, Wash., where Dr. 
Patterson has been preaching during the 
past year, have returned to Boston, Mass. 


Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, secretary- 
treasurer of the Religious Arts Guild, will 
attend the Winnipesaukee Summer School 
of Religious Education from July 27 to 
August 8, where she will lecture on worship 
and drama and also direct the music of the 
Sunday morning service. Miss Keefe ls 
a member of the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity in the Department of Fine Arts 
in Religion. 


Rey. Walter B. Pedersen, minister of 
the church at Lebanon, N. H., is spending 
the summer at Francestown, N. H., where 
he will preach during July and August in 
the Unitarian Church, which is temporarily 
without a minister. Mrs. Pedersen was 
at the Shoals during Alliance Week and 
Religious Education Week, and then will 
join her husband for the rest of his stay 
in Francestown. 


Miss Lucretia Towne Gartrell was re- 
cently feted before her departure to her 
home in Philadelphia, Pa., by the young 
people of the First Church in Boston, 
‘Mass., with which she has just completed 
ten years of distinguished leadership in 
youth activities. The 1630 Club which is 
affiliated with the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union has become under her guid- 
ance an unusually large and unique group 
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composed of young men and women ir 


college and in business. The influence o 
the group upon individual members, anc 
upon liberal youth movements in Boston 
has been permanent and far-reaching. 


* * 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 
An Editorial 
from Unity 


The announcement that Norman Hap. 
good has been elected editor of The Chris 
tian Register is an event of first-class im: 
portance in the field of religious journalism 
Indeed, it is almost sensational. It break: 
precedents and establishes new standards 
Hitherto, it has been taken for grantec 
that a religious paper should be editec 
by a clergyman, just as it used to be as- 
sumed that a college or university shoulc 
have a clergyman for president. The latte 
custom was broken when Charles Williar 
Eliot was made president of Harvard anc 
Daniel Coit Gilman president of Johns 
Hopkins. If the former custom has beer 
broken, we are not aware of it—so far as 
we can seem to recall, our religious papers 
have all to date been run by men trained 
to the ministry. But whether or no, this 
appointment of Norman Hapgood is a 
“smash” that marks definitely the end of a 
venerable habit. Mr. Hapgood is a man 
of distinction in fields of wide activity. 
A critic and student of the drama and the 
friend of actors, a political leader who has 
known and influenced many of the most 
important statesmen of his day, an author 
of fine and varied achievement, and editor 
of such great journals as Collier’s Weekly 
and Harper’s Weekly, he would seem to be 
interested and active in everything except 
religion. But such a suspicion would be a 
mistake, for Mr. Hapgood has always been 
an active church member and church-at- 
tendant, a friend and associate of ministers 
and a sympathetic and trained observer 
of religous affairs. One of the most 
eminent liberals of the age, Mr. Hapgood 
is peculiarly fitted to edit a Unitarian 
journal at a moment in the world’s history 
when the liberal religious spirit must func- 
tion in terms of thought and prophecy in 
every area of human existence. Norman 
Hapgood knows the life of this nation and 
of other nations. He has the liberal out- 
look and knows the liberal tradition. He 
is radical in his utter devotion to ideals of 
liberty and brotherhood. He is seasoned in 
wisdom, and still youthful in courage and 
vision.. It is going to be exciting to see 
what Mr. Hapgood will do with The 
Christian Register when he takes his sea 
in the editorial chair on August Ist. ° 4 

* OO 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

Rey. Frederic M. Tileston, minister of 
the First Congregational Unitarian - 
Duxbury, Mass., has accepted a call 
the ministry of the United Liber Ci 1 
of Atlanta, Ga. — ; f 
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NINE BOYS GRADUATE AT 
7 PROCTOR COMMENCEMENT 


The fifty-second commencement exer- 
ises of Proctor Academy were held June 
4 and 15. On Sunday, June 14, the bac- 
alaureate services were conducted in the 
Jnitarian Church, Andover, N. H., by 
Rev. Daniel M. Welch, the minister, and 
'. Halsey Gulick, the headmaster. The 
ermon was delivered by Dr. John Haynes 
Jolmes of the Community Church, 
New York, N. Y. Following the services 
he class tree was dedicated by Bruce L. 
2aton of Danvers, Mass., after which 
Jumni, parents, and friends gathered for 
he alumni luncheon served in the Uni- 
arian church dining hall. The guest 
peaker of that occasion was Herbert 
Yow of Woburn, Mass., a much-beloved 
eacher in the very first days of Proctor. 
“he business meeting of the alumni as- 
ociation was held in the library of the 
dministration building after the luncheon 
nd reunion. Frederick L. Adams, ’28, 
yas elected president of the association. 
‘he class of 1886 was well represented at 
ss fiftieth reunion, as were several of the 
Ider classes. 

On Monday, the graduation exercises 
rere held in the Unitarian church. Organ 
elections were played by David G. Proc- 
or, followed by the entrance of the grad- 
ating class led by the junior marshals: 
Ibert H. Davis, Jr., of West Roxbury, 
Mass., and Daniel B. Stewart of Man- 
hester, N. H. The invocation was given 
y Mr. Gulick and followed by the salu- 
atory address, “Education on the High- 
oad,”” given by Ralston B. Darley of 
exington, Mass. Dana Willard Stock- 
ridge of Andover gave the valedictory 
ddress —‘“‘Unbroken Shackles’? — and 
lavid Truman Brewster of Hathorne, 
fass., read the class ode. 


The guest speaker was Dr. Carl Wittke, | 


ead of the history department at Ohio 
tate University, and father of one of the 
oys in the graduating class. 
Mr. Gulick awarded prizes as follows: 
theodore Parker Farr prize for excellence 
1 Latin to Mr. Stockbridge; Clara May 
urrier prize for excellence in English to 
Ir. Stockbridge; Luella H. Scales prize 
r excellence in mathematics to D. Dana 
eNeill of Pine Bluffs, N. C.; Francis 
adway Clayton prize for excellence in 
qual arts to Wallace Edson Smith of 
ndover; Avis Henning Farrell prize for 
lience in dramatic arts to Mr. Darley; 
imni prize for faithful and willing per- 
irmance of all manual duties to Frederick 
arold Saxby of Sharon, Mass.; Philip 
age prize for leadership qualities to 
lace Taylor Clark of Potter Place, 
. H.; John J. Bertagna memorial prize 
true qualities of manly character and 
ndability to Carl Francis Wittke of 
ambus, Ohio; Maria Ashby prize for 
Resident maintaining the highest 
olarship during the senior year to Mr. 
ridge; athletic prize to Mr. Clark; 
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and anonymous prize for the greatest 
improvement in attitude and develop- 
ment in character to Ernest E. Pear of 
Medfield, Mass. 

Diplomas were presented by Philip P. 
Sharples, president of the board of trustees, 
to the following: Albert A. Bertagna of 
Wilmot, N. H., Mr. Brewster, Mr. Darley, 
I. Walter Jenks of Newtonville, Mass., 


Bruce L. Paton of Danvers, Mass., Mr.. 


Pear, Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Wittke, and 
Herbert L. Young, Jr., of East Andover, 
INS He 

Mr. Sharples also presented post grad- 
uate certificates to Richard B. Elberfeld of 
East Boston, Mass., Robert D. Perry of 
Everett, Mass., Channing P. Sawyer of 
North Wilmot, N. H., and George E. West 
of Presque Isle, Maine. and a certificate of 
honorable dismissal to Mr. Saxby. 


* * 


FIRST CHURCH IN SALEM 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


June 22 marked the 100th anniversary of 
the dedication of the present meetinghouse 
of the First Church in Salem, Mass., and 
in celebration of this event members and 
friends of the congregation gathered in the 
parish rooms recently to hear an interesting 
historical paper by Stephen Willard 
Phillips, a member of the parish. In his 
resume of nineteenth-century life in Salem, 
Mr. Phillips emphasized the fact that the 
period in which the present stone meet- 
inghouse was erected one hundred years 
ago, was the end of an epoch in which 
Salem ceased to retain much of its eight- 
eenth-century form and habits and became 
the thriving industrial city it has been ever 


since. 

It is interesting to note that in June 
of the same year in which the meeting- 
house was built Salem was incorporated 
as a city and Leverett Saltonstall, a mem- 
ber of the North Church, became its first 
mayor. 

On this occasion of centenary celebra- 
tion, in addition to the reading of the paper 
by Mr. Phillips, Rev. Fred R. Lewis of 
Beverly, Mass., gave the invocation and 
pronounced the benediction. Rev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale, minister of the church, read 
a short address which had been given by 
Rey. John Brazer at the laying of the 
cornerstone in 1835, and gave the prayer 
of rededication. A hymn written in 1836 
especially for the dedication service by 
Jones Very, a celebrated Salem poet, was 
sung. 

On Sunday, June 21, Mr. Gale preached 
from the text used by Rev. John Brazer 
in 1836 on the occasion of the dedication 
of the meetinghouse: ‘‘Know ye not that 
ye are the temples of God?”’ Mr. Gale’s 
sermon was entitled “Sermons in Stones” 
and was a development of the four prin- 
ciples .to which the founders dedicated the 
North Meetinghouse—to the Church, to 
God, to Christ, and to tolerance and 
brotherly love. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO BARNEVELD 
Rev. Edwin Fairley occupies pulpit 
as new minister 

The annual pilgrimage to Barneveld, 
N. Y., undertaken by delegations from the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches of 
the Mohawk Valley Conference and others 
in central New York, was given added 
significance this year by the presence of 
Rey. Edwin Fairley, who occupied the old 
pulpit for the first time as its minister. 
The pilgrimage took place on June 21, 
and called forth a considerable attendance. 

The people partook of picnic lunches in 
the parish house or on the commodious 
lawns, afterward assembling in the meet- 
inghouse for a service of worship at which 
Mr. Fairley preached the sermon, on 
“Towards a Universal Religion.” Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham of Syracuse, N. Y., 
led the responsive reading. Dr. Stanard 
Dow Butler of Utica, N. Y., read the 
Scriptures and Rey. Robert Killam of 
Utica offered prayer. The benediction was 
by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syra- 
cuse. Harold Wheeler of Utica sang the 
solos and C. 8. Worden of Utica was at the 
organ. 

The quaint old church emphasizes the 
Dutch tradition of the village of Barneveld, 
which was settled in 1793 by people from 
Holland. Flanking the pulpit aré tablets 
to some of its founders, notably to the 
great Dutch liberals, Dr. Francis A. van 
der Kemp and Colonel Adam G. Mappa, 
who were driven from Holland because of 
their opposition to political tyranny. Two 
of the tablets consist of the upper portion 
of marble headstones mounted in frames 
of wood. The church was founded as a 
liberal religious society in 1803, and be- 
came a member of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1826. The old van der 
Kemp house and the Mappa house, which 
is now the parsonage, were open for in- 
spection. 

Mr. Fairley declared in his sermon that 
a universal religion necessitates a large 
charity for other religions. It must be 
thought about, talked and planned for. 
Among the essentials to it which he pointed 
out are these: A universal religion must 
be acceptable to intelligent people and 
simple enough for all of them, in contrast 
with some of the older types of religion. 
It must part with many of its crass super- 
naturalisms which are handicaps rather 
than helps. It should be dignified and 
understandable and reverent about the 
basic realities of life. It must afford some 
kind of emotional release and emphasize 
the value of humanity. 

The Mohawk Valley Conference held a 
brief informal meeting after the service, 
with Arthur W. Towne of Syracuse, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Regrets at. the ab- 
sence of Rey. and Mrs. Walter A. Taylor, 
who have recently closed their work at 
Barneveld, and felicitations to Rey. and 
Mrs. Edwin Fairley, who are taking charge 
of the church in September, were voted. 
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STRIKERS’ MASS MEETING 


IN MAY MEMORIAL CHURCH 

The May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was the scene of a mass-meeting 
Tuesday evening, June 30, when more 
than 600 citizens of Syracuse filled it to the 
walls to hear statements by union leaders 
of the strike being carried on at the 
Remington Rand plant there. 

Vernon M. Crofoot, president of the 
Remington Rand protective board, formed 
to represent company workers in the 
various plants of the corporation, said that 
the union believed that the company was 
planning the removal of its Syracuse plant 
to Elmira, N. Y., and that the strike was 
designed to prevent this move. The com- 
pany has refused to meet union repre- 
sentatives in conference, or otherwise to 
answer the union’s queries, according to 
Mr. Crofoot, and so has forced the union to 
adopt strike-methods to obtain a reply. 
He declared that he had tr ed until the last 
minute before the strike-order was issued 
to interview company officials, and said 
that if he had been able to do so “‘the 
strike might have been averted. We were 
ieady to confer with them at any time or 
place they might designate—and that still 
stands.” 

Another speaker was Stephen Estey, 
president of the machinists’ union local. 
The strikers are the ‘‘only persons in the 
world” who can keep the Remington Rand 
plant in Syracuse, Mr. Estey said. He re- 
vealed that business men of the city have 
cooperated with the strikers thus far, 
and warned that “if these business men 
turn thumbs down on the strike I can as- 
sure you that inside of a year the Reming- 
ton Rand plant will vanish from Syracuse 
forever.” 

Warren Winkelstein, an attorney, pre- 
sided over the meeting, which he described 
as an attempt to let the public “know the 
true facts” regarding the strike. He said 
that James H. Rand, Jr., president of the 
company, had declined an inv tation to 
attend the meeting. 

Following a question period the audience 
voted unanimously to urge the company to 
confer with the strikers’ elected repre- 
sentatives to settle the question of moving 
the plant; to obtain an interpretation of 
the company-union agreement; and to dis- 
cuss the question of wage adjustments. 

* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Newport, R. I.—Twenty-seven persons 
were received into membership in Chan- 
ning Memorial Church at the service 
Sunday, June 21, as the first group to 
unite with the church during the first year 
of its second century. A service especially 
prepared for the occasion was used by Rev. 
Dwight F. Mowery in extending the Right 
Hand of Fellowship. 
we Ridgewood, N. J.—A memorial ser- 
vice on the occasion of the 100th anni- 
versary of the late Rebecca Williams Hawes, 
was held Sunday, June 28, by'the]Women’s 
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Alliance of the Unitarian Society of Ridge- 
wood. Letters were read from relatives 
and friends, and Rey. Milton E. Muder, 
the minister, delivered a tribute to her 
memory. 

Harlem, N. Y.—The final Sunday eve- 
ning service of the current season at the 
Hubert Harrison Memorial Church was 
held June 28, when a symposium on “‘What 


-Does Religion Mean to Me?” was con- 


ducted by a number of speakers, including 
Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N. Y. 
Previous June meetings included a musical 
evening and lectures by W. A. Domingo on 
“Fascism—There’s Our Enemy,’ and 
Akintunde Dipeolu on “‘A Criticism of the 
Principle of Indirect Rule in Africa.” 


Norfolk, Va.—The sixth annual parish 
supper and election of officers of the Uni- 
tarian Church was held recently in the 
social hall. After the supper, which was 
given by the Women’s Alliance, and after 
a pleasant social entertainment, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: president, Lieutenant Horace C. 
Laird; treasurer, Colonel W. T. Howe; and 
secretary, James W. Phillips. 

Aga 


SHOALS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Isles 
of Shoals Unitarian Association will be 
held at the Oceanic Hotel, Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, N. H., at 11.15 a. m., Fri- 
day, July 31. The election of officers will 
take place and other business which may 
properly come before the meeting will be 
transacted. 

Carl B. Wetherell, President. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 


George Richmond Grose is church editor 
of The Star News, Pasadena, Calif. 


John Lyons is connected with the League 
against Discrimination in Employment, 
formerly executive secretary of the 
American Committee for the Settlement 
of Jews in Biro-Bidjan. 


J. R. Shannon js professor of education, 
Indiana State Teachers’ College. He is 
a member of All Souls’ Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Clarence R. Skinner is dean of the Tufts 
College School of Religion. 

Clarence M. Vickland is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Stockton, 
Calif. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


41 Bromfield St. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Churel 
Union Services, with First Church and Secon 
Church cooperating. July 26, Rev. Owen W. Eames 
S. T. D., Springfield, Mass. August 2, Rev. Oscar E 
Maurer, D. D., New Haven, Conn. Services a 
11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Rowland W 
Dunham, F. A. G. O., organist and choirmaster 
11 a.m. Morning prayer. July 26: sermon by Rev 
Edwin M. Slocombe; =a 2: sermon by Rev. Waltot 
E. Cole. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render ent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up . 
HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street i 
“Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms | 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.00-1.5( 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - =- - 2.00-2.51 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. | 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people ir 
emergencies, cooperating with ex 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations anc 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick 
Maintains Lend a Hand Bool 
Mission. Supported by donations 
subscriptions and income from Hak 
Endowment Fund. | 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
"ARN 
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_ THE CHRISTIAN | 
- REGISTER 


FOUNDED 1821 


Tn the ottey: leaked and Aiteenth year of tontiguons publication, the ol 
journal bearing its original title in America, Publi ed by The C 
_Regitier Incorporated, 25° Beacon Street,, Boston, Masurchusetts 


UA LIBERAL AND 
‘INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


N hie book, “—— moods of wu Press,” George Seldes 
mentions’ The New York Post, founded in 1801 Ey 
“Alexander: Hukileenr as ‘the outstanding. example «i 
America today of a free journal’ that publishes all the 
news, favoring no interests by’ the, judicious use of the 
“blue pencil, treating each item according to its value as 
news without regard. to its effect upon the advertising 
‘department: Whether or not The Post stands in‘solitary 
grandeur in this respect as described by } r. Seldes may 
~be a debatable question, and it is difficult fo r the layman 
to judge whether or not it does publish-a/! the news, but 
it would be difficult for any one*to deny,-after reading i 
for a-short period, that it is most ‘refreshing. 


The independence of its editorial page, the cornplete- 
‘néss of its news columns and the excellence of its many 
special features, all commend it to the attention of the. 
liberal American who. desires to keep himself infor 
on the current state of the Union and of the worlds The 
soft- pedaling ofthe contemporary press becomes glar- 
ingly apparent by comparison. with The Post's forthright- 
ness. ‘The doings of William Randolph Hearst, which . 
are either ignored or praised by other papers according 
to whether or not he owns them, are publicized and given 
their rightful places in the American scene. At the time 
when many néwspapers were bemoaning in their editorial 
columns the perfidy of Senator Nye, who would stoop to 

nirch the fair naine of ‘the late Woodrow Wilson, 

Post warned its readers editorially that all the hub- 
bub was nothing but a smoke-screen to conceal the efforts 
of the munitions-makers and their allies to halt the mu-, 
nitions inquiry. 


“Behind the Cables,” by Ludwig Lore, and “Wake 
_of the News,” by’ Archer Winsten, are but svo of the 
‘regular daily features that, are especially informative. 
‘There are many others, all well ieee to meet the varied 
, demands of reader-interest. 


Having no bonds of allegiance to Gitkos re the politic 
cal parties, The Past lends ‘its support, and vigorously, 
too, wherever its editors feel that i it will do the most good. 
Try it some time. Compare it with your own regular 
daily news fare. Even if you don’t like its point of view 
on all subjects, it may tell you something you would have 
otherwise missed. 


—By Gordon Manthorne: 
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Pleasantrtes 


“Are you a college man?” 

“No; a horse stepped on my hat.”’— 
The Beehive. 

x * 

Repair Man (having pushed button re- 
peatedly without response): “‘Fancy ringin’ 
me up to come and mend the doorbell and 
then goin’ out.’”’—Passing Show. 

* * 

“T hope my visits are not disagreeable?” 

“No,” said the invalid. ‘However 
gloomy I am when you come, I’m always 
happy when you go.”—Atlania Constitu- 
tion. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Haven’t I always told you the 
Browns are not the kind of boys to play 
with?” 

Junior: ‘‘Yes, Mother, but I’m a good 
boy for them to play with.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

Foreman: “‘And what are you two fel- 
lows doing?” 

Boondoggler: ‘‘We’re carrying these 
boards over to that lumber pile.” 

Foreman: “‘But where are the boards?” 

Boondoggler: “For gosh sakes, Sam, 
we’ve forget the boards.”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 


Laboratory investigators in the West, 
keeping college students awake for many 
hours, have found that sleeplessness causes 
irritability. Well, well, isn’t science won- 
derful! As a matter of fact, to tell the 
truth, we discovered years ago that sleep- 
lessness. causes irritability. Our wives 
have discovered it, too!— Unity. 

* * 

A little girl sitting in church watching 
a wedding, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Mummy, has the lady changed her 
mind?” 

“What do you mean?” the mother 
asked. 

“Why,” replied the child, ‘she went up 
the aisle with one man and came back with 
another.”’—Ailanta Constitution. 

The new electric refrigerator was turned 
on after two-year-old Jewell Ann was in 
bed. Next morning when she came down- 
stairs she heard the refrigerator motor 
running and with a perplexed look gazed 
around the room. Finally she spied the 
refrigerator and located the sound. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “the new re- 
frigerator likes us so well it’s purring.”— 
Boston Globe. 

* * 

The vicar had received a couple of 
tickets for the opera from one of his parish- 
ioners. Finding that he was unakie to go, 
he rang up some friends and said: “An un- 
fortunate dinner engagement keeps me 
from attending the opera tonight; could 
you use the tickets?” 

“We should be glad to do so,” was the 
reply, ‘but we are your unfortunate 
hosts.”’-—Tid-Bits. 


DIRECTORY | 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which — 


receive the support of Unstarians 


A MINISTER FROM ONE OF OUR- 
MISSIONARY CHURCHES SAYS : 


“I deeply appreciate the privilege 
of Unitarian fellowship and hope 
to justify your confidence. My wife 
and I are grateful also for the fine 
courtesies extended to us by your 


leaders in thevarious departments.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds te the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


——— 


Be sure the laymen of your church 
are represented at the 


Eastern Convention 
of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


HOTEL PLIMPTON—WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Friday to Sunday, September 18-20 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


The following acknowledgments conclude the 
report of new subscriptions: 


First Parish Church, Brewster, Mass. (Miss Fannie K. Hopkins) 


First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unitarian Society, Germantown, Pa. 
First Unitarian Church, Sherborn, Mass. 


ee Php gisidle is Reuben ae ce eee 1. 
(Mrs, Arthur Haigh) 
(Mrs. J. F. Leland, Jr.) 


New subscriptions have been gratefully welcomed from — | 
95 churches, and have averaged over 5 per church. 


Local Alliance officers are reminded that their organi- | 
zation is permanently entitled to deduct 10 per cent from all | 
amounts sent in for renewals. All checks should be made 
payable to “The Christian Register.” : ; 


